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these roads should have led the movement. They had
mountain grades; their trains were comparatively short
and light, and their interchange of freight cars with other
roads was comparatively small. But for two or three years
there had been a great and fast-growing agitation amongst
the people for means to reduce the dreadful list of casualties
to freight-train hands. The popular leader in this agitation
was Mr. L. S. Coffin, State Railroad Commissioner of Iowa.
He had the fiery energy of a Hebrew prophet and the en-
gaging gifts of a Yankee politician. He was saved from
being a fanatic by a moderate but sufficient sense of humor,
and he really loved the "railroad boys." A good cause,
with such a leader, was bound to prevail. There were two
perfectly obvious means of keeping the "boys" off the roofs
of freight cars while running and from between them while
coupling, namely, continuous brakes and automatic coup-
lers. Both of these would have come into universal use
in time for technical reasons, but Coffin's movement forced
the situation, and concerted and definite action by the rail-
road companies began.

There are in the United States several organizations of
operating officers of railroads which have been working for
years to improve practice and especially to develop stand-
ards. The free interchange of freight cars is a necessary
feature of our operating methods. A car of the Boston
and Maine Railroad is on the Southern Pacific and needs
repairs; or a car of the Canadian Pacific is on the Texas
Pacific. It is obvious that, for good service and cheap ser-
vice, the parts of all these cars must be reduced to a few
standards. It is equally obvious that for progress, con-
trivance must not be put into a strait-jacket. It is the
ancient principle of compromise. With this ancient prin-
ciple, these groups of railroads'officers have been laboring